46          THE REGENT AND HIS DAUGHTER
of what finally grew into that architectural fantasy, the Pavi-
lion. This house was a perpetual amusement to him. He
altered it, he enlarged it, he built on to it; he re-altered, he
re-enlarged, he rebuilt. It was one of the best toys of his life.
He added wings so that they formed a court, and in the
court he put a sculptured negro supporting a dial He had
a range of stables called the Rotunda, above which was a
gallery with arcades. Leading to the stables was a painted arch-
way, another archway led to the riding-house, and another to
the tennis-court. There was a cupola over the centre of the
Rotunda, with a ventilator in the form of a coronet, and in the
middle of this circular stable-yard with its surrounding Moorish
arches was a fountain. Possibly the horses were sometimes in
need of such a sedative as its rhythmic, splashings when, after
being driven from London to Brighton for a wager, they were
brought in with quivering tails and sweat-veined coats. This
driving for a wager was one of the Prince's favourite ways of
heightening his sense of existence.
In the hall of the house itself there were four pillars of
Scagliola marble; the walls of the staircase were bright green,
the corridors French blue, the library brilliant yellow. The
Prince had been given some Chinese wallpapers which he had
had hung in a gallery, and then, in the centre of this gallery
he put up a kind of inner room made of glass painted with
Chinese designs which were lit from behind.
Historians like their princes to run on conventional lines,
and for one of them to spend time and thought on originating
scenic effects exacerbates them. Almost blushing for their
protege, they dismiss such activities as childish, and turn back
to what they consider matters of importance. But in reality
this side of the Prince is one of his most interesting, for he seems
to have had the greatest sensitiveness regarding that subtle
problem, the inducement of certain states of mind by arranged
surroundings; a problem in which outline, form, masses,
recessions, proportions, light, colour, and mental suggestion all
have a part. In the incessant alteration of his houses, in his
original ideas of decoration and entertaining, and in his
interest in clothes, it seems as if he were always experimenting
in this elusive interplay of matter and mind. It is a side of
psychology which still calls for interpreters, such possibilities
of appeasement and delight does it open up. There is no doubt
that if the Russian ballet had come over here in the Prince's
time not only would he have been the first to welcome it but
Bahkst would certainly have received an invitation to Carlton